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an act of usurpation was conclusively shown by Trum-
bull, although Walker claimed that it had served the de-
sirable purpose of preventing an armed collision between
the contending factions. Trumbull then touched upon the
Dred Scott case and maintained that the Supreme Court
had likewise usurped authority by pronouncing an opinion
on a case not before it. The court had virtually dismissed
the case for want of jurisdiction. It had decided that
Dred Scott was not a citizen and had no right to bring
this action. There was no longer any case before the
judges who so held. "Their opinions," said Trumbull,
*eare worth just as much as, and no more than, the opin-
ions of any other gentlemen equally respectable in the
country." Consequently, President Buchanan's assertion
that Kansas was then as much a slave state as Geor-
gia or South Carolina was unfounded and preposterous.
Seward, Fessenden, and the Republican Senators gener-
ally held to this doctrine, but Senator Benjamin, of Lou-
isiana, replied with considerable force that it was com-
petent for the court to decide on what .grounds it would
give its decision, and that it did, in so many words, elect
to decide the question of slavery in the territories, which
was the principal question raised by the counsel of Dred
Scott. That the decision had an aim different from the
settlement of Dred Scott's claim, and that this aim was
political, is now sufficiently established. It is also estab-
lished that Dred Scott never took any steps consciously
to secure freedom, but that the action was brought in his
name by some speculating lawyers in St. Louis to secure
damages or wages from the widow of Scott's master, Dr.
Emerson.1 One additional fact is supplied by a letter in
the Trumbull correspondence, showing how the money
was collected to pay the plaintiff's court costs.

t;1 Frederick Trevor Hill in Harper's Magazine, July, 1907.lem which those,
